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did not have the Holy Spirit; therefore, they maintained, their
baptism should be repeated. Years later a compromise was
reached: valid baptism must be in the name of the Trinity, not in
the name of Jesus only; and the orthodox Church repeated the
ceremony when heretics were admitted, not as a fresh baptism,
but as a precaution in case some defect had been used by the
heretical minister when the penitent was previously baptized1.
Firmilian mentions in the course of his argument that he had
known of a woman who had actually dared to consecrate the
Eucharist with a not unworthy invocation, and had baptized many
according to the legitimate rite. How could such baptism be
accepted? He evidently considered such an unheard-of mon-
strosity must prove his case.
No Council or Synod was held in this affair. It was otherwise in
the case of Paul of Samosata, in which Firmilian was also con-
cerned. This episode is interesting, in itself, for its political
accompaniments, and as a mark of the growing power of Rome.
In itself it is interesting, for Paul of Samosata held a view about the
nature of Jesus Christ and His relation to God, entirely alien from
that held by Origen and Origenists who interpreted the Incarna-
tion in terms of the Logos conceived of as a distinct Being or
Person alongside the Being or Person of God the Father. Paul
taught that the Logos (whom he seems to have identified with the
Holy Spirit) was not a distinct entity, but rather the reason in God
analogous to the reason in man. His doctrine of Jesus Christ
resembled that of the Roman 'dynamistic Monarchian' Artemas,
from whom indeed he was alleged to have derived it2. Jesus he
held was a real man, miraculously born indeed, and deemed
worthy to receive a fuller measure of the Divine Spirit than any
other man, but essentially human as we are by nature. This type
of Christology shocked the prevailing feeling of the age, and
1  Archbishop Benson's remarks on this controversy in the Dictionary of
Christian Biography (art. Cyprianus) are worth quoting: 'The unanimity
of such early councils and their erroneousness are a remarkable monition.
Not packed, not pressed; the question broad; no attack on an individual;
only a principle sought; the assembly representative; each bishop the elect of
his flock; and all "men of the world," often christianized, generally ordained
late in life; converted against their interests by convictions formed in an age
of freest discussion; their Chief one in whom were rarely blended intek
lectual and political ability, with holiness, sweetness and self-discipline. The
conclusion reached by such an assembly uncharitable, unscriptural, un-
catholic, and unanimous.' Cf. C. Dyovouniotes in Church Quarterly Review,
cxvi, 1933, pp. 93-101.
2  Eusebius, Hist Eccl. vn, 30, 16.